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Christian Education at the Pastors’ 
Conferences 


During the month from the middle of February until the 
middle of March, 1920, the cause of Christian Education was 
presented by trained speakers to thirty-five or forty thousand 
Protestant pastors of America in fifty-two Interchurch confer- 
ences, held generally in the capital cities of the several states. 
Certainly never before has there been such a unique oppor- 
tunity to state the case even briefly for the agencies which are 
training the large majority of the Christian leaders of our 
country. In a way not then thought of, it was a rather definite 
consummation of the campaign plans in behalf of Christian 
education formulated several years ago by the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. It was one of the many realiza- 
tions of the visions of the Board secretaries in the days when 
the Council was first finding itself. 

Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and Director of the American Edu- 
cation Department, addressed the ministers at Columbus, Harris- 
burg, Hartford, Trenton, Rochester, Providence, Boston, Bangor 
and New York City. He was the presiding officer at the con- 
ferences in Trenton, Providence and Bangor, and presided at 
the first three sessions of the conference in Columbus. 

H. O. Pritchard, General Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Disciples of Christ, represented the Department of 
American Education at Wichita, Lincoln, Des Moines, Mitchell, 
St. Paul, Grand Forks and Chicago. He was also one of the 
team leaders for these conferences. 

W. G. Clippinger, President of Otterbein University, was 
the representative on the team which held conferences in Kan- 
sas City, Milwaukee, Lansing, Indianapolis, Parkersburg, Balti- 
more and Dover. 

E. C. Perisho, formerly dean of the University and later 
president of the State College of South Dakota, represented 
the cause in the conferences held at Salt Lake City, Nampa, 
Helena, Douglas, Denver, Oklahoma City and Little Rock. 

I. N. McCash, President of Phillips University, also one 
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of the team leaders, spoke in the conferences at Dallas, Albu- 
querque, Phoenix, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle and Spokane. 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary of the Departments of Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief, Presbyterian Church, U. S., was the 
speaker on the team which held conferences at Nashville, Bir- 
mingham, Grenada, Hattiesburg, New Orleans and Louisville. 


D. Clay Lilly spoke at Richmond, Columbia and Charlotte, 
and James E. Clark at Atlanta. 


Several of the speakers made effective use of lantern slides 
which had been prepared especially for this purpose and which 
proved to be very appealing to the pastors. A list of these slides 
may be seen on a subsequent page of this issue (see page....). 

In addition to these presentations before the entire member- 
ship of the several conferences, the representatives of the De- 
partment above named held dinner conferences with specially 
invited men and women, mostly ministers, from the faculties 
and boards of trustees of the various types of institutions in- 
cluded in the educational survey. These special conferences oc- 
curred in almost every one of the states and were uniformly 
satisfactory according to reports sent in by the various state 
directors. In many of them much enthusiasm was manifested, 
in spite of the fact that the primary object of the conferences 
was to explain the schedules and to set forth the purposes of 
the Survey in a more technical way than was likely to appeal 
to the general group. Many testimonies were given in these 
conferences as to the benefits which had already been derived 
from filling out the schedules and special pains were taken to 
set forth the increasing benefits which would come through the 
various forms of publicity, the published reports of the Survey, 
and the contemplated interpretations by the various educa- 
tional Associations which are to be given free access to the Sur- 
vey material. 

At most of these special conferences a set of charts was 
displayed indicating the possibilities of this type of publicity 
and giving information which was quite new to many in at- 
tendance. The charts used are listed on a subsequent page of 
this issue. These charts and others like them which are to be 
developed as time goes on from the data secured from the sched- 
ules, will be available later for educational institutions interested. 
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THE TRAINING CONFERENCE 


Before the conferences began, a training conference was 
held in New York City which was attended by most of the 
speakers named above, at which the speaking program for the 
series of conferences was agreed upon in general terms. It 
seemed clear that with the limited time at the disposal of the 
speakers a few outstanding points only should be stressed, most 
of all, perhaps, that the educational institutions being surveyed 
by the American Education Department are the training camps 
for the Interchurch World Movement. They should be equipped 
educationally, financially and spiritually so as to take the place 
in this movement occupied by West Point and the Naval 
Academy in our military and naval operations. 

No claim is made that these institutions are the most im- 
portant recruiting agencies. Indeed, as is well known, approxi- 
mately seventy per cent of the men and woman engaged in dis- 
tinctively religious work consecrate themselves to these tasks 
before entrance into college. 

The chief recruiting agents are ministers, parents, Sunday 
School teachers and other teachers of secondary grade. The 
recruiting is done for the most part in the home, the church, 
and the school. Ultimately, however, these students come to 
the established educational institutions for their final training. 
This final training constitutes the necessary contribution of our 
institutions of higher learning to the Interchurch program. 


How Many TratNep LEADERS ARE REQUIRED? 


It is estimated by the Life Work Department that during 
the next five years one hundred thousand educational leaders 
must be recruited and trained. This estimate is not the result 
of guess work but is based upon such specific data as the follow- 
ing: 

The Methodist Episcopal Church estimates as a result of 
its Centenary Survey that it will need an addition to its present 
forces of trained workers thirteen thousand within the next five 


years. 

Dr. A. B. Moss, who conducted the Centenary Survey in 
India, says that the Methodist Episcopal Church is working 
on a twenty-five per cent basis of efficiency in that country 
because of lack of adequate leaders. 
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Dr. Robert E. Speer has recently declared that the For- 
eign Board of the Presbyterian Church can use for its work 
the product of all of the seminaries of that church. 

Dr. Guy Inman asserts that one thousand missionaries are 
now needed for Spanish America alone. 


Dr. Frank W. Bible estimates that five or six thousand mis- 
sionaries are needed at once to bring the total number in foreign 
countries up to the point which would have been reached at the 
former rate of increase if the Great War had not intervened. 

About five thousand Protestant ministers drop out of the 
ranks every year because of death, resignation and other causes. 

It is evident, therefore, that our educational institutions 
have a very specific and important task to perform in connec- 
tion with the forward movements of the denominations affiliated 
with the Interchurch. 


Wuat Types or LEADERS ARE REQUIRED? 


This estimate of one hundred thousand, of course, is for 
what may be termed professional Christian leaders, that is, those 
working on full time. The fact is not lost sight of that an 
equally important function of our educational institutions is 
to train an adequate number of Christian ‘‘followers’’ who will 
guarantee to raise the general level of our citizenship so that 
the great programs of our churches will have adequate moral 
and spiritual support. The professional leaders, however, so- 
called, are listed by the Life Work Department under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

Ministers, Missionaries, Physicians, Teachers, Bible Teachers, 
Religious Education Directors, Religious Activity Directors, Phy- 
sical Work Directors, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 
Social Workers, Deaconesses, Nurses, Pastors Assistants, Sun- 
day School Leaders, Leaders in Young People’s Work, Evangelis- 
tic Workers and Singers. 


Wuat Is THe NuMBEr or TRAINING Camps? — 


The institutions included within the scope of the present 
survey are classified in four groups and the names of the groups 
and the approximate number of institutions in each group are 
as follows: 
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1. Secondary Schools: 


Denominational and affiliated.............. 325 
— 495 
2. Colleges and Universities: 
Denominational and affiliated.............. 419 
— 523 


3. Theological Seminaries and Religious 
Training Schools: 


60 

— 200 

4. Tax-Supported Institutions: 

State and Municipal Universities............ 100 

— 324 


Can Ovr Institutions FurNisH THE LEADERS? 


Thirty-two years ago William MHohenzollern became 
emperor of Germany. One of his first acts was to advise the 
heads of the German gymnasia that it was their duty not to 
make Greeks and Romans but to make Germans. Germany 
has well demonstrated that if a people adopt a definite educa- 
tional program and earry that program out consistently the 
desired result can be attained. 

But it is not necessary to go to Germany for an illustration 
of the power of education. The Colonial colleges of America 
were established to quote a quaint extract from Yale’s charter, 
in order that students might ‘‘be fitted for public employment 
both in the Church and civil State.’’ They proceeded to fit for 
public employment in the church such men as Increase Mather, 
Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, Joseph Bellamy, Nathaniel 
Emmons, Lyman Beecher and Timothy Dwight. Among the 
men whom they prepared for service in the state were Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Monroe, John Marshall, James Otis and Josiah Quincy. 

The American colleges of the period preceding the great war 
did not have as definite a program as that of Germany or the 
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Colonial colleges, but when the emergency arose for preserving 
and extending throughout the world the fundamental principles 
of righteousness and justice, fifty thousand American college 
students immediately enlisted, and one hundred and fifty thous- 
and more entered upon training. 

It is safe to predict that American institutions of higher 
learning can do their part in the period of world reconstruction 
if only they have a definite program and address themselves 
seriously to its accomplishment. 

It will be easier for the United States to teach our people 
that right is might than it was for Germany to make her people 
believe that might is right. America can through her schools 
more easily convince all the people of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity than Germany could make her people 
believers in universal militarism. 

The demands now placed upon our schools, however, cannot 
be met unless their program has at its heart the spirit and pur- 
pose of the great Teacher. American education can meet the 
present world emergency only if those in charge of our Chris 
tian institutions actually adopt the Christian program of educa- 
tion. American education must have a definite program and an 
unmistakable religious quality. The minister of education must 
work hand in hand with the minister of religion. 


ADDITIONAL TALKING POINTS 


America has not yet taken her educational work seriously. 
Her investments in education, while large in the aggregate, are 
relatively small. The cost of twenty battleships would meet all 
of the financial estimates made by the American Education 
Department of the Interchurch. The churches invest annually 
the equivalent of one-half of the cost of one battleship. And of 
the total amount expended for education only one dollar in forty 
is furnished by the churches for their own educational institu- 
tions. 

Nor have the churches made a large investment of men. 
Of one thousand students who enter the first grade of the public 
schools thirty-eight enter college and fourteen graduate from 
college. The churches have concentrated their efforts largely 
upon the college students. 

And yet from the fourteen who graduate from college come 
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ninety per cent of the church’s leaders, a disproportionately 
large income from a relatively small investment. 

The missionary spirit was born in the American college. 
Five consecrated college students were present at the now 
famous haystack prayer meeting. That the spirit of those five 
young men is still present in the American colleges was demon- 
strated at Des Moines in December when seven thousand such 
students attended the student Volunteer Conference and for 
days studied together the map of the world. 

The best type of training cannot be given to these choice 
students unless high grade faculties are provided. High grade 
faculties cannot be provided permanently without a living wage 
for the professors. While the cost of living has increased 
eighty-two per cent, and the average wage in eight leading indus- 
tries ninety-five per cent, the salaries of professors in Presby- 
terian colleges have increased thirty-one per cent. 

The number of secondary schools is increasing and the enroll- 
ment is increasing. The Protestant churches must discharge 
their obligation to their secondary schools or they must abandon 
these schools. 

The churches have a tremendous problem in the tax-sup- 
ported institutions. Eighteen state universities furnished dur- 
ing January, 1920, the religious census of their student enroll- 
ment. Of the students reporting 79.6 per cent were church 
members. Those who reported constituted 61.4 per cent of the 
entire enrollment. Undoubtedly many chureh members did not 
report. The churches are furnishing the great bulk of students 
for higher education in America. 

How is the Christian faith of students in tax-supported 
institutions to be kept alive in view of the fact that the university 
authorities are prevented by law from teaching religion? Here 
is one of the greatest problems the churches have to face. 

The expert leaders in religious education are trained by the 
theological seminaries. There are one hundred and forty theo- 
logical seminaries and sixty training schools, mostly under de- 
nominational control. Their work is entirely inadequate. They 
simply do not have the students to meet the demands nor do they 
have the equipment and personnel to attract and keep students. 

To fill the places of five thousand ministers who drop from 
the ranks each year, the theological seminaries are now graduat- 
ing seventeen or eighteen hundred per year. Two hundred semi- 
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naries and religious training schools are undertaking to train 
special types of leaders for one hundred and ten million people. 
Furthermore, the seminaries must be able to attract young men 
and young women from the competing and more aggressive 
occupations. 

Our own country is not free from great social unrest. In 
many places the leaders of discontent are outspoken against both 
the Government and our social institutions. The best way to 
overcome the influence of the Bolshevik and ‘‘red’’ radical is 
Christian education. 

History and literature, mathematics and _ philosophy, 
science and research are desirable and even necessary to our 
civilization but there is nothing that can take the place of 
Christian education. ‘‘The soul of education is the education 
of the soul.”’ 


How Will the Survey Data be 
Used ? 


1. The rigid self-examination which the filling out of the 
schedules has required is recognized by many institutions as 
within itself sufficient justification for the survey. Dr. Clyde 
Furst, secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advanec- 
ment of Teaching, recently asserted that if the Interchurch 
Edueational Survey were to stop at this stage of its develop- 
ment, its work would be justified. Testimonials like the follow- 
ing from institutions whose authorities have filled out schedules 
eould be multiplied indefinitely. 

‘‘We have found very distinct benefit from the stimulation 
that comes by study of these questions.’’ 

‘The questionnaire has pointed out the need of much 
improvement in the handling of our books and records.’’ 

‘‘The questionnaire has revealed to us many ways wherein 
we can improve our institution.’’ 

‘‘The questionnaire has been the occasion of a most thor- 
ough-going self-examination, from which we shall derive great 
benefits. ’’ 

‘*Never before were we made so conscious of our weak 
spots.”’ 

‘‘The schedules have brought out the necessity of further 
adaptation to modern conditions.”’ 
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‘*A shift of emphasis should result from seriously facing 
the questions in this survey.’’ 

‘‘The questionnaire has given me many valuable sugges- 
tions.’’ 

‘We will now be able for the first time intelligently to 
make a budget.’’ 

2. A revised preliminary report of the Survey will soon 
be off the press. This is tentative but suggestive and valuable. 

When the Survey is completed, an adequate printed report 
will be made which will undoubtedly be of great value to siu- 
dents of American education. 

3. It is unnecessary to emphasize the value of this survev 
to the institutions which are admitted to the financial campaign 
of 1920 or which may be admitted to subsequent financial cam- 
paigns as the work of the Interchurch World Movement 
develops. 

4, All types of institutions which ean rightly lay claim to 
being engaged in the work of training Christian leaders or ele- 
vating the tone of our Christian citizenship, will benefit by the 
Interehurch publicity. 

The minds and consciences of the American people will be 
stimulated through the activities of the spiritual resources, life 
enlistment, stewardship and evangelistic programs. 

American education will participate with other phases oi 
the movement in the lantern slide, chart, graph, map and adver- 
tising departments. (See partial lists on subsequent page.) 

Specifically, publicity will be carried forward through the 
religious and secular press in the forms of news, news items, 
feature stories and so-called boiler-plate. Articles are already 
appearing in the high-grade magazines and their number will be 
greatly increased. 

5. The most practical and effective method, however, 
which will be used in utilizing the results of the Survey will be 
found in the work of the various educational associations which 
are to have free access to the data. These associations, national, 
state and local, will be asked to assist the department in inter- 
preting phases of the Survey results and in making adequate 
programs for the interests involved. The Executive Committee 
of the Association of American Colleges has already appointed 
four commissions which are charged with the study of phases 
of the Survey material. The titles of these commissions are: 
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I. College Architecture. 
II. The Organization of the College Curriculum. 

III. The Distribution of Colleges. 

IV. Faculty and Student Scholarship. 

Some of the state college associations have already begun 
to make plans along the same line. In one state it has been 
decided to place copies of the schedules in the state library. In 
general, the material is to be placed freely in the hands of com- 
petent educational associations and committees. 

The method of procedure in making practical use of the 
results of the Survey of tax-supported institutions differs from 
that in other divisions of the American Educational Depart- 
ment in that the Christian education of students in the tax- 
supported colleges and universities requires the co-operation of 
the local churches and other agencies in the community in or 
near which the university is located. Opportunities for public 
worship, for service in the various community and missionary 
activities are, or should be, supplied by the local churches. 

The study of conditions in university centers has shown 
that there has been an almost total lack of community planning 
in making provision for the religious needs of students. 

It has been agreed between the directors of the three sur- 
veys, of tax-supported institutions, Religious Education and 
Home Missions, that the best method of procedure will be to lay 
the results of the three surveys in a university center before a 
conference of the official representative of the university or 
college, of the local churches and missionary agencies, the Sun- 
day schools and other agencies for religious education, and the 
Christian associations, for thorough study and determination of 
the religious needs of the entire city. The final report will 
include an adequate program for the religious life of the uni- 
versity. 

It is proposed to make such thorough study in a selected 
number of typical university centers and to print the results 
for correction and suggestion in the hope that a fairly adequate 
method for determining the needs and methods of work may be 
discovered. 


THE ILLINOIS EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE DINNER 
As noted above a special conference dinner was held in 
connection with the pastor’s conferences. Many of these special 
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conferences took definite action and passed resolutions covering 
special points. 

At the Illinois conference, held in Chicago, remarks were 
made by President Graham Taylor, Chicago School of. Civics 
and Philanthropy; President J. M. Tilden, Lombard College; 
Dean Hayden, Illinois College; Rev. J. C. Baker, Student Pastor, 
University of Illinois; Dr. Henry F. Cope, secretary of the 
Religious Education Association, and Doctors O. S. Davis, Rich- 
ard C. Hughes and O. D. Foster of the Chicago office of the 
American Education Department. The number in attendance 
was forty-six. A special committee on resolutions was appointed 
and its report was unanimously adopted as follows: 

Whereas, We, representatives of denominational, independ- 
ent and tax-supported educational institutions of Illinois are 
assembled in conference at the call of the Interchurch World 
Movement, and 

Whereas, The moral and spiritual crisis of our day calls 
aloud for effective Christian leadership, and 

Whereas, The unprecedented number of students thronging 
our educational institutions furnishes a source of supply as yet 
largely undeveloped, and 

Whereas, The Interchurch World Movement has summoned 
us to reckon the difficulties and possibilities to be considered in 
a large visioned and statesman-like program of co-operation, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That we urge upon all our educa- 
tional institutions the early completion of the survey indicated 
in the educational questionnaire both for our own and the 
common good, and 

Be It Resolved, That the training of leaders both clerical 
and lay in the department of religious education in this pre- 
eminent educational era upon which we have entered is the 
supremely critical part of the program of the church. 

Be It Resolved, That it is our conviction that every pastor 
and religious leader, as well as every Christian educator, should 
prayerfully seek to fling the challenge of leadership before the 
hearts of our young men and women, to the end that our citizen- 
ship shall not lack large hearted and effective guidance in the 
realm of religious education. 

Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the Interchurch World Movement headquarters in 
New York city and to all schools and colleges in the State of 
Illinois included in this movement.’’ 
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A PartiaL Report or a State Director 

One of the field men of the American Education Department 
writes as follows: 

*‘T am convinced as a result of my review of the schools 
of the state that it is overburdened with institutions—take for 
instance, the condition of the Hitite schools, the Amorite and 
the Hivite. The cause of education is seriously hampered by 
many weak schools where a few strong ones should exist. 

**Do not think, for a minute, that I am one of those who 
wish to advocate large, strong schools only—far from it—I 
maintain the very opposite, and I am in favor of small schools. 
I wish our own school were much smaller than it is, but I see 
no virtue in smallness in itself. I am quite in favor of a econ- 
siderable number of smaller schools but only provided each one 
is a real school, equipped and actually doing the proper work 
of a school. A large proportion of the schools of this state are 
small enough to satisfy anybody but at the same time they are 
unspeakably weak and ill-equipped, with no prospect whatever 
of improving and becoming better equipped and more capable 
for their task. Quite a number of them exist only because of 
local pride or interest which will not allow them to expire. The 
few pairs of shoes and nut sundaes that they purchase from the 
local merchants are sufficient incentive to induce the community 
to perpetuate institutions that cannot in any way compare with 
reasonably equipped and efficient high schools. 

‘**T ean name five schools in this state, all together possessing 
libraries and books of all kinds of such small number and slight 
value that I wouldn’t think for a minute of paying two hundred 
dollars for the whole lot. How can we, with any conscience, give 
our encouragement to such fraudulent institutions.”’ 


Through the Other End of the Telescope 

In an educational meeting a short time ago the president of 
a tax-supported university located in one of the states which 
has many colleges, said with emphasis: ‘‘There is not a single 
unnecessary college in our state. Some of them are not doing 
their best work and perhaps are failing to appreciate the nature 
of their task, but we need more institutions rather than fewer. 
No one of our colleges could be abandoned without serious loss 
to the educational interests of the state.’’ This university presi- 
dent has recently shown that if the present rate of college enroll- 
ment continues for the next ten years and the tax-supported 
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institutions of that state increase by one hundred per cent their 
present facilities for taking care of students, there will still be 
thousands of young people applying for admission to college un- 
provided for. Speaking in general terms, it is probably true that 
most of the states will require, if not a multiplication of colleges, 
at least an enlargement of their facilities and a more adequate 
distribution. It is certainly true that there are in the United 
States a number of entirely unoccupied college fields. 

At any rate the two points of view presented here indicate 
the fact that institutions will be called upon toe justify their 
existence as well as the types of work they are undertaking to 
do. There is great need for the proposed work of the Associa- 
tion Commission on the Distribution of Colleges. 


The College and Rural Life 


As a concrete illustration of this problem of adjustment to 
environmental conditions it may be said that the American Edu- 
cation Department has been asked to contribute an article of 
about four thousand words to the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science on the contribution of 
the church-supported schools to rural life interests. This article 
is to be based on new investigational data. It is to cover an 
environmental study of church-supported colleges showing which 
and what proportion are part of a rural situation; secondly, 
the degree to which rural life interests are at present represented 
in their courses of study; third, the degree to which their gradu- 
ates have actually been directed by the college, or have gone in 
spite of the college, into positions of rural life leadership; 
fourth, a statement of the new ideals and efforts as represented 
by the subsidies of the Methodist Home Missions Board to schools 
of its denomination to get them to change their attitude and add 
specific instructional material in this direction; and finally, a 
generalization showing what ought to be the common attitude of 
such schools. 


SPECIAL MENTION 


It is expected that the revised preliminary Survey Volume 
of the Interchurch will come from the press about the first of 
April. This will contain a fifty-five page statement growing out 
of the American Educational Survey. These volumes will prob- 
ably be distributed through the denominational Boards of Edu- 
cation. 
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List of Slides Used at Pastors’ Conferences— 


Humboldt quotation on education. 

DeToqueville quotation on education and democracy. 
Famous quotation on gateway at Harvard. 

The ‘‘log college’’; beginning of Princeton. 

Where Allegheny College was founded. 

Signers of Declaration of Independence. 

Lincoln and his cabinet. 

Yale battery marching under arch. 

Conferring college degrees in camp. 

Students drilling on college campus. 

College service flag in memorial chapel. 
Super-conference for boys, 1919 (recruiting for minis- 
try). 

College group preparing for religious service. 
Educational source of ministry (chart). 

Haystack monument. 

Student volunteer conference, 1920, at Des Moines. 
Distribution of graduates of a single college in foreign 
mission work. 

Reunion of missionaries in Egypt (all graduates of one 
small college). 

Student body of a representative college. 

Typical college campus view. 

Students working their way through school. 

A chemistry recitation. 

A chemistry laboratory scene. 

Typical athletic sports. 

Crowning of May queen on college campus. 

College architecture. 

Representative student group preparing for religious 
work. 

Typical alumni reunion. 

Academic procession at college commencement. 
Campus view of large state institution. 

Amherst in 1820. 

A far-western college in 1920. 

The ‘‘efficient college’’ standard. 

Sourees of college income. 


| = 
1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
| 7. 
8. 
9. 
| 10. 
11. 
| 12. 
} 13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
| 17. 
| 18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
| 28. 
| 29. 
30. 
| 31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
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Tist of Charts Used at Pastors’ Conferences— 


1. 


2. 
3. 


Relative educational resources of leading denomina- 
tions. 

Many are called but few are chosen. 

Church membership ratio in the general population ; in 
the colleges. 

Cost of education for one year to the country; to 
church. 

Distribution of students by departments in a typical 
state university ; in a typical college. 

Education of missionary force of Southern Methodist 
Church. 

One state university beside 50 colleges. 

Life work of college graduates. 

Occupations of parents of ministers. 

What education costs the college per student. 

Ratio of seminary students with college training. 
Religious production curve of two colleges in the same 
state. 

What one college has contributed to the foreign field. 
Relative attendance in higher education. 

Relative growth of public and private colleges. 
Relative growth of public and private secondary 
schools. 

Why increase teachers’ salaries? 

Be ready. 

An educated democracy. 


List of Paid Interchurch Advertisements— 


Who gave America her colleges? Full page. Atlantic, 
Seribner’s, Century, Harper’s, World’s Work, ete. 


2. What kind of country shall we leave him? Full page. 


Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas, Everyland, also pos- 
ter form and New Jersey newspapers. 

If the money we spent trying to catch Villa. Two 
pages. Red Cross. 

The world is short five thousand missionaries. Full 
page. Religious press, 800 papers. 

Go ye into all the world. Full page. Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

A fifty-two cent raise of salary. Full page. McClure’s 
and Religious press, 800 papers. 


4, | 
5. 
6. 3 
7. 
8. 
9, | 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 4 
17. | 
18. 
19. 
| 
3. g 
4, 
5. 
6. 
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7. Now the church has taken a leaf from successful busi- 
ness. Full page. Religious press, 800 papers. 

8. He found them slaves, He made them companions. 
Full page. Needle Craft, Today’s Housewife. Double 
page, People’s Home Journal. Poster form. 

9. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. Full page. Moth- 
ers’ Magazine. Also poster form. 

10. Who owns all this? Full page. Religious press, 800 
papers. 

11. I have wondered that the church should stoop. Full 
page. Religious press, 800 papers. 

12. Have you ever stopped to think? Full page. General 
magazines. 

13. Something big is going to happen in our church next 
Sunday. 167 Metropolitan dailies in 74 cities. 

14. Something happened in our church last Sunday. Gen- 
eral magazines. 167 Metropolitan dailies in 74 cities. 

15. On Washington’s Birthday. 167 Metropolitan dailies 
in 74 cities. 

16. Lineoln’s Steward of Almighty God. 167 Metropoli- 
tan dailies in 74 cities. 

17. The price of one tire for God. General magazines, full 
page. Also 167 Metropolitan dailies in 74 cities. 

18. Many other smaller ads in Metropolitan papers. 


FOUR MINUTE TALKS ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Numerous opportunities will be afforded, in the churches 
and other public places, during the coming Interchurch cam- 
paign, to present short snappy addresses, setting forth the chal- 
lenges and needs in the field of Christian Education. That 
this most effective means of presenting the claims of these insti- 
tutions to the public may not be neglected, but pushed with 
vigor, the following ‘‘four minute speeches’’ are offered as sug- 
gestions. 

A—Four Minute TaLK ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 

Again the S. O. S. call comes to the youth of America. It 
came in Colonial days and the Minute Men of Lexington and 
Coneord made adequate reply. At another crisis in our history, 
President Lincoln issued a eall for seventy-five thousand volun- 
teers for three months and hundreds of thousands of boys 
answered for three years and more. Once more the bugle 
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sounded and the word was passed along that the cause of liberty 
and righteousness was imperilled throughout the earth. Imme- 
diately young Americans went into training and shortly crossed 
the seas in sufficient numbers to hold back the enemies of civiliza- 
tion. It has always been so—the larger and more urgent the 
eall, the greater and readier the response. 

Now we are entering upon the most colossal struggle of all. 
Some sectors of the army of the Kingdom of Might have been 
shattered but the Kingdom of Right has not yet been estab- 
lished. It cannot be established until the King of Righteousness 
is exalted. New recruits are required and in larger numbers 
than ever before of strong, young, eager men and women, ready 
to train for this great service. The hope of the New Kingdom 
is in the children. They must be enlisted and placed in the 
training camps for this great conflict. The training camps are 
the schools, the colleges, the universities and the seminaries of 
our land which stand fearlessly for Christian education. These 
institutions must be preserved. They must be made more effi- 
cient. To the strength and courage of the new recruits must be 
added Christian culture in thoroughly equipped Christian 
schools. 

Thirty Protestant denominations are asking the American 
people within the next few days to contribute almost eighty 
million dollars for Christian education. This is for the upkeep 
of the training camps—the West Points and Naval Academies 
in this struggle between right and might. Of this eighty million 
| errr has been assigned to our community. 
If so designated by the donors, subscriptions can go to our own 
institutions. If undesignated, they will help swell the resources 
of this most significant co-operative movement Protestant Chris- 
tianity has ever known, 

If our young men and women give their lives, we can do no 
less than give our money for this greatest of all human tasks. 


B—Fovur Minute ON AMERICAN EpUCATION 

This is the greatest day Protestantism has known since the 
Reformation. Thirty denominations are banded together in a 
united effort to restore peace, prosperity and happiness to a 
weary and troubled world. The message of good will among 
men must be proclaimed once more and it must be proclaimed 
to all the people. 
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For this campaign for the Prince of Peace, men and women 
are needed. They are needed in large numbers. They are 
needed all over the world. They are needed in every walk of 
life. As leaders of this co-operative forward movement, there 
must be supplied for the next five years no less than one hundred 
thousand newly trained ministers, missionaries, physicians, 
teachers, Bible teachers, religious education directors, religious 
activity directors, physical work directors, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. secretaries, social workers, deaconesses, nurses, pas- 
tors’ assistants, Sunday school leaders, leaders in young people’s 
work and evangelistic workers and singers. 

Here is a specific and important task for our Christian 
schools, colleges, universities and seminaries. Already many of 
them are overwhelmed with the numbers of students applying 
for admission. If these schools meet the obligation placed upon 
them they must be given resources which they do not now have. 
Unless the salaries of teachers are increased, many of these 
schools will be obliged to close their doors. Without extended 
material equipment these institutions will be unable to do effect- 
ive work. The greatest task in the world requires the best train- 
ing in the world. 

These denominations have banded themselves together in an 
effort during the next few days to raise almost eighty million 
dollars for Christian education. This is the educational part 
of the budget of the Interchurch World Movement. In the 
judgment of many of our citizens it is the most vital task of 
the Christian church today. The goose that lays the golden 
egg must not be killed. Our institutions of Christian learning 
must be preserved, supported and developed. Of this eighty 
million dollars accredited by the Interchurch to Christian educa- 
has been assigned to this community. 
If the donor desires, the institution may be designated to which 
his funds shall go. If the subscription is undesignated, it will 
go into a fund which will be distributed pro rata among the 
participating denominations. This is the most startling and, at 
the same time, most hopeful illustration of Christian co-opera- 
tion that has ever come as a challenge to us. It is confidently 
expected that our community will rise to the emergency and 
promptly meet the demands made upon it in behalf of the on- 
coming Kingdom of Christ. 
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